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the pass against the raider, and they sweep the sky
for the passage of their own raiders.
The double task would appear wellnigh impos-
sible. By the showing of the German fighters over
England it might be argued that the opening of a
path for a raiding force by day is impossible. The
home team, so to speak, would seem always to hold
an advantage. It can be the more rapidly reinforced.
Its players can the more quickly rearm and refuel
when they come to the end of their ammunition and
their petrol. They have the stimulus which comes
from defending their homeland. And they have the
added feeling of security which arises from the
knowledge that if they must 'bale out* they will
come down in a friendly land.
The Fighters
Making allowance for the better training and
finer spirit of the British pilots, the German on-
slaught on Great Britain was beaten by slightly
better fighter aircraft. The superiority was ex-
pressed partly in speed, partly in power of man-
oeuvre, partly in armament. By the time the test
came, the Spitfire and the Hurricane had been given
a little better speed than they had at the beginning
of the war. By arranging for them to use specially
doped fuel, their top speeds had been raised by
something between 5 and 7 per cent. The Spitfires
had risen from 362 to about 387 m.p.h. The
Messerschmitt i ID'S speed still stood at about 365 and
the Messerschmitt log's at about 354 m.p.h, while
the Hurricane's had been increased from 330 to about
345. Those improvements were invaluable when the
enemy fighters had to be intercepted or pursued.